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Toys for the kiddies......a trouser 

press, or a piece of furmiture. 
These, and lots more besides, can 
be made from Hobbies designs and 
materials. Any fellow handy with 
tools can save money by making 
his gifts for Birthdays or Wed- 
dings. And they will doubly be 
appreciated by the recipient ! 


Why not take 
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legs 13/-, post 1/-. Two metal drain- 
ing trays and a pair of hinges for lid 






of glove box 2/24, post 6d. A com- FOLDI NG 
plete parcel 16/-, carriage paid. CAKE 
STAND 
ee No. 1948. De- 


sign 2d. Maho- 
gany for all parts 
4/9, post 9d. 
Three special 
hinges and sup- 
ports with 
screws 1/3, post 
3d. Decorated 
cake plates I/- 
each. Post 6d. on 


INKSTAND & CALENDAR 


No. 1876. Design 2d. Mahogany for 
all parts, I/-. Perpetual calendar, a 
pair of glass inkwells and knob for 
drawer 2/44. Postage on complete 
parcel 6d. 







three. 
UKULELE 
No. 1825. Design 
4d. The complete 

Be sure to 


parcel 6/-. s 
state No. of £ 


design when 
ordering. 








Buy from any Hobbies 

Branch, or direct from 

Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk. 





TROUSER PRESS 


You save at least half a guinea by making this 
trouser press. A parcel of planed hardwood with 
beautifully finished metal fittings, including parts 
for the stretcher, rubber feet and screws costs 
only 12/6, carriage forward. 





TOY FORT 


No. 189. Special. Design 
I/-. A parcel of plywood, 
stripwood and special turn- 
ings 7/9, post 1/-. Chain, 
hooks, hinges, stone paper 
and flags I/-, post 2d. 


DOLL’S HOUSE 


No. 186 Special. Design I/-. 
Plywood, satin walnut, 
whitewood and all moulding 
13/6, carriage forward. Glass 
for windows, wallpapers, 
knobs, hinges, and screws 
5/6. Post 9d. 
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SCOUT SCARF USES BOARD 
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issue is primarily intended for Scouts, it 

should be of sufficient interest to almost 
anyone to be worth while making-up. The 
uniform of the Scout includes a neckerchief worn 
loosely as a scarf. 

One must not look on it, however, as merely part 
of the uniform because it serves many useful 
purposes on varied occasions. It is to show you 
some of these uses that the special board illustrated 
here can be made up. 

On it are shown a dozen ways in which the 
Scout scarf can be put to other practical purposes, 
and no doubt some of our Scout readers will be 
able to suggest even more. 

Anyhow, the usefulness of the scarf is well 
illustrated by this board, and the whole thing is a 
practical piece of work which should be made by 
Scouts themselves to hang in their Headquarters. 


Wood Supplied 


It can be made quite simply from any fretwood, 
and the use of only a few fretwork tools are 
required in its completion. A special parcel of 
boards planed to the correct thickness and size 
required for each part is provided, and this saves 
a lot of time getting them out for yourself. They 
are ready for the design parts of the paper pattern 
to be pasted upon 
them, and this is the 
first job to under- 
take. 

Notice, however, 
that the actual 
pictures themselves 
should be cut out 
and laid aside as 
these are not put on 
the actual board yet. 
The rest of the patt- 
ern is pasted down, 
then the work of 
cutting can be un- 
dertaken. 

The large back- 
board is a plain piece 
cut to outline only, 


A LTHOUGH the design sheet with this week’s 





and the dotted lines printed on the pattern itself 
merely show the positions in which various over- 
lays are to be fitted. These will be cleaned away 
when you glasspaper the part to take off the 
paper remains, so it is a good plan to make a little 
pin hole through them at certain points to show 
where the overlays are to be fitted on later. 

From the bottom edge of this back, mark off 
a line }in. upwards and running right across the 
wood. ‘This indicates the position of the shelf or 
lower rail. 


Rail and Shelf 


This rail is 17ins. long and when this length is 
marked out, paste down the two-end portions 
shown on the sheet. This should then make the 
distance between the projecting parts exactly 
the same as the width of the board itself. 

Try this out before cutting, to see that the shelf 
fits round the edge as can be seen in the detail 
herewith at Fig. 1. The front edge of this board 
should be rounded with glasspaper to a shapely 
curve, the whole of its length. ‘The overlays are 
cut from in. wood and two can be got out together. 
This is done easily by nailing two tin. boards, 
pasting the design on the upper one, then cutting 
out in the usual way. 

Notice the number of very thin lines in the 
Scout figure, and be 
careful to keep these 
exactly as they are 


(aewtere) bff MIS GARR = printed. Use a fine 


drill point and make 
the hole through the 
widest part of the 
line so its position 
cannot be seen. 
Keep your saw- 
blade very tight in 
the frame, and hold 
the wood down to 
the table close to the 
blade so it does not 
jump up. The blade 
cuts down to one 
end of the narrow 
tapered portion, and 
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is then backed up again to the drill hole. 
From there it goes down the other side of the 
narrow line until it meets the first cut at the end. 
The cutting of these thin lines must be under- 
taken carefully, and if you are not absolutely 
certain of being able to control the fretsawproperly, 
then it is better to mark them out in pencil and 
cut a little recessed groove with a knife or chisel. 


A Statuette Effect 


Of course, there are several alternative methods 
of treating this igurework which will appeal to the 
ingenious and original worker. You can paint 
the figure completely in its proper colours, or you 
can get a thicker piece of wood and carve it out 
after the fashion of a statuette, or again you can 
cut it from the boards shown then just shape off 
the various edges of the shirt, trousers, legs, etc., 
to make them more true to life. 

By the way, as the grain runs up and down the 
length of the figure, the Scout stave is likely to be 





Fig. 1—An example of bad and good cutting 


weak. Leave that, therefore, until the last— 
even until you have been round the outer edge 
of the wood. 

Here again you may like to be original and 
put in place an actual piece of dowelling. ‘This 
will make a very realistic staff instead of the flat 
piece of wood cut out from the board itself. 


Two Opposite Figures 


Having completed the figure so far as the 
cutting out is concerned, it must be cleaned up. 
Two of these figures are needed and as one is left 
and one is right-hand, the second one will have to 
be turned over. 

Thus in both cases you have the figure with the 
flag facing inwards. They are actually glued to 
the backboard and 
stood upon the pro- 
jecting shelf in the 
position indicated by 
the dotted lines. 
Notice that the por- 
tion of the figure pro- 
jects beyond the edge 
of the backboard. 

Below the shelf itself 
is fitted a fancy hang- 
ing rail. This is cut 
from +in. wood, glued 
on to the back and 
under the shelf. Get 
it central, and if 
necessary screw it 
from the back. 

By the way, screw 
holes are shown in the 
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shelf edging position, and these, too, can be 
applied from the back if desired to give additional 
strength. : 

The wording overlay is quite straightforward, 
but in order to keep the lettering perfect, remember 
to cut them all in line with each other. A good 
plan is to run a pencil line right across the top and 
bottom of the letters, which will act as a guide in 
cutting. 

Do the work carefully, using a fine blade saw and 
again holding the wood down firmly to the table. 
These letters can make or mar the whole effect, 


MATERIAL SUPPLIED 


: Fretwood—For making this Board, the correct thickness : 
: of boards of mahogany are supplied for 2/- (post free 2/6) : 

Fittings— These include two Hangers (No. 6176) 2d. A : 
: piece of linen cloth (12 by 3) 4d. Postage on fittings is 2d. : 
: A complete parcel will be sent post paid 3/- : 


and the result of good and bad 
in the detail at Fig. 2. 

In using the fretsaw here, keep your eye not 
only on the actual work you have in hand, but also 
on the general effect. Notice that all letters are 
the same thickness, that they stand a certain 
width apart, and that the outline is straight or 
curved, according to actual requirements. 


Finishing Hints 
It is a good plan, too, to complete this first 
before cutting out the outline. If you have 
small fretwork files you can use these afterwards to 
take out any little inaccuracies or any little places 
where the saw has gone astray. 
’ The good worker should, how- 
ever, aim at completing his work 
without the use of these little 
tools. Do not be afraid, by the 
way, to have the saw quite tight. 
It should not bend and “ give ”’ : 
during cutting operations, and Fig. 24 cut-away 
more workers have a blade too view of figure and 
loose than too tight. stat 
Before gluing this overlay on to the backboard, 
decide whether you are going to do anything more 
toit. Itis intended to be backed up by a piece of 
linen cloth which is obtainable with the other 
material, and this is 
cut to the outline of 
the whole overlay and 
glued on behind. 
A dab or two of glue 





ae here and there should 
100 be sufficient, although 
te of course you can hold 
104 the whole thing better - 
whe _ by gluing the complete 
111 surface. Do not put 
ae the glue on so thickly 
114 that it squeezes round 
ade the letters, because it 
117 will be very awkward 


to get away. 

The fellow who likes 
to use his paint brush 
may here come in 
again in decorating 


The Editor, Hobbies 
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_ this overlay in a striking manner. The letters 


themselves, for instance, can be painted in gold 
and the surrounding overlay in black or red, or 
some other distinctive colour. 

Or, of course, you can have the wording ‘‘ The 
Scout Scarf” in one colour, then the next line 
“Its many Uses” in another. Then, too, the 
whole thing is intended to represent a scroll or 
piece of curled parchment. This scroll effect can 
be painted on if you wish, or can be further 
indicated by black lines to give a shaded effect. 

A little thought will soon show additional 
methods which will make a very much more 
attractive finish, and it is originality such as this 
which counts. 

When the whole of the remainder of the work 
has been done, we can add the actual pictures 


which ate supplied full size on the sheet. Cut each 
of the 12 panels round the outer line, and paste 
them down in three lines on the backboard. 

Remember to keep them in the positions they 
are on the sheet, because otherwise you will not 
get them to fit in. The four narrow ones come 
at the top, the long rectangles of the smaller size 
come next, whilst the four largest oblongs come 
along the bottom. 

Take some little care in measuring up distances 

between the pictures to get them even and to keep 
all in a straight line parallel between the shelf 
and the upper overlay. 
’ Here again the ingenuity of the individual will 
probably lead him to redraw these little picture 
panels and paint them up or finish them in black 
and white indian ink to be more realistic. 








Try your hand at SOAP SCULPTURE 





carving hobby, and not only is it much 

easier, but it has many possibilities because 
of the more pliable nature of soap, and its effective 
marble-like appearance. 

All you need is a cake of ivory soap, preferably 
the large laundry size, and a small penknife. 

At an American exhibition, nearly 4,000 entries 
were received in the soap sculpture section, and 
every possible kind of object had been reproduced 
in soap—pillars, which were copies of Greek 
temple pillars, busts of famous men and women, 
replicas of well known buildings, and dolls used 
for fashion displays. 

A background in any phase of art is useful, when 
attempting something new, and some of you may 
already know a great deal about sketching. 


The First Job 


It is easier to make a soap model if you make a 
sketch of your figure first. Now, you should 
begin by blocking out your figure, that is, drawing 
its outline with the penknife right on the outside 
surface of your soap. 

When doing a person, begin with the nose, 
because it projects out farthest, then continue 
with the head and general curve of the face. Be 
careful to keep all the profile in proportion, and 
as you cut further down on the figure, shaping 
the shoulders, the arms, and the body down to the 
feet, cut round and round, rather than down 
straight, one side and then down straight the 
other, 


The Soap to Use 


Make your models substantial and do not 
extend the arms of your figure out further than 
they can be safely placed out of danger of breaking. 

Your soap should be moist, not hard or dry, 
otherwise it will crumble, and do not take too long 
over the model on which you are working. 

You may find it necessary sometimes to join 
two pieces of soap. This may be done in one of 


W/ carving G in soap is a new branch of the 


two ways. You may make a soap solution from 
soap flakes, boiled until they become jelly-like 
and by slightly melting the ends of the two pieces 
to be joined together and gluing them with the 
soap paste, you will have quite a good join. 

A better method perhaps is the free use of wire. 
To stick a head on a body for instance, you would 
push some of the wire well down the neck into the 
body, and then place the head with the wire 
pushed through on top. 


Facial Effects 


Eye-brows, eyelashes, and lip rouge effects can 
be produced with oil paints of the correct colour. 
Sometimes a little tempera for the slight colour 
necessary to the cheeks, and real nail varnish 
can be used to add chic to the hands. 

Make minute furniture as background pieces for 
these figures, and this will prove a source of added 
pleasure. Thus one may go on experimenting 
endlessly in new kinds of figures and objects, 
trying the use of paint and other artificial colour- 
ings for decorative effects. 


Or Clay Figures 

Soap sculpture may well lead you to other 
stages more advanced in the art of modelling. 
Clay figures may have the same proportions as 
your figures in soap, but the technique of course 
is different. With clay, one takes a small mound 
of the material and adds more dabs of clay to it, 
until he has well rounded out the finished figure. 

But models in both soap and clay may be cast 
in plaster and then in bronze. So your seemingly 
unimportant piece of work in an inexpensive 
medium may suddenly be the means to an even 
more beautiful result. 

That introduces the whole fine arts angle of 
soap carving. If you are only interested in the 
use of soap, it is indeed a fascinating hobby, but 
if you wish, you can advance your art, and carry 
it through to channels where profits await you as a 


- professional sculptor. 
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DOLL’S HOUSE 


MODEL SINK 
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accessories is shown here, whilst the patterns 

are given in the centre pages of this issue. 
The previous design was for making a_ small 
folding ironing board, and now we have a typical 
modern sink which can be fitted into any ordinary 
doll’s kitchen. 

The complete height is 6ins. and the whole 
thing stands on a base 7}ins. long and 3ins. wide. 
It can thus be made as a separate component, and 
fitted into the corner of a kitchen or even, of 
course, built in permanently if desired. 


Odd Pieces of Wood 


The material used can be fretwood or plywood 
because it is as well to paint the finished article 
white. As can be seen in the picture, the com- 
pleted model consists of a deep sink with draining 
board at the side, and a cupboard beneath. 

It is quite a realistic piece of work, and can be 
made from a few odd pieces of board with the 
fretsaw. Begin by cutting out the base to the 
size shown. 

The patterns, by the way, can be marked off by 
laying them on the wood then pricking a hole 
through at the corners, joining the holes up with 
pencil afterwards. Or, of course, where certain 
ones of them have to be extended as in the case 
of the sink end, bottom, etc., the dimensions are 
marked out as shown. 


"Te second of our series of new Doll’s House 


Commencing Construction 


To return to the construction, however, the base 
is 3/16in. and on it you must build two upright 
supports for the sink itself and a third upright end 
to the cupboard and draining board. ‘The sink is 
built of a bottom piece round the edges of which 
are stood the two ends and the back and front. 

The top edge of all these side pieces is rounded 
with a piece of glasspaper, and the parts must be 
glued very securely to the sink bottom. ‘Then 
the whole thing is stood on the two upright 
supports and there glued. 


The Door 


The front of the cupboard provides the 
opening for the door and a sawcut is run round 
between the two lines on the pattern to provide 
this. Make your first drill hole in one of the 
corners so it may not be conspicuous, or better 
still, make it where one of the hinges will hide it 
when fitted. 

To form the centre panel for the door, the centre 
of it is cut out where it says “ glue the backing 
piece behind this.” The backing piece itself 
of 1/16in. material is glued on behind the door. 


‘left in its natural state. 





Full size patterns on centre pages 


Clean the parts up thoroughly then add the 
hinges and knob in the position shown. ‘The 
whole board and framework forming the front 
of the cupboard is stood on the base and glued 
between the upright end and the sink support, 
and, of course, to the sink itself. 


A Cupboard Shelf 


There is a little shelf to be put in the cupboard, 
which is held up by little wooden strips, and when 
fitted the shelf itself forms the stop to prevent the 
door falling inwards. 

The draining board is a piece of 3/16in. material 
in which six grooved pieces are sunk by means of a 
gouge or knife and glasspaper. 

Do them carefully, do not extend them the 
full length, and stop them off }in. from the top. 
Get them nicely rounded as shown by the section. 

The top end, of course, must be chamfered to 
an angle to allow the board to lie on the slope 
formed by the cupboard top. Glue it in place so 
that it actually overhangs the sink slightly. 
Painted Finish 

The completed model can be enamelled white 
with the actual draining board stained darker and 
Do not paint this. Add 
the little plug to the sink if you wish, and even run 
a pipe out to lead through the back. 

The wall round the sink can be marked off for 
tiling or better still can have the proper kitchen 
tile paper pasted on. It is obtainable quite 
cheaply from Hobbies. 

If you wish, Hobbies Ltd. can supply a special 
parcel of wood for this model. The boards are in 
the thicknesses required and cut square to the 
size needed for each part. Price is obtainable on 
request and you should mention Design S.D. 19 
when you apply. 





Readers should write for the Free Booklet all 


about the advantages of the Hobbies League 
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MAKING A zoft. 6in. 
CANVAS CANOE 
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HE sport of canoeing 

is becoming more 

and more popular 
each year and it is very 
common to see catvas 
canoes on the Thames, on 
other rivers and even on Cee; 
the sea. 

A manufactured canvas 
canoe is rather expensive, 
the cheapest costing about 
5 guineas. But here we 
have a design for a can- 
vas canoe which will carry 
two people and skim over 
the water like something alive and the cost of 
making is only about 35/- to 40/- 


The Keel — 

The first thing needed for the construction of 
this craft is a piece ot clean deal 12ft. by 2ins. by 
t2ins., which must be planed all over. This is 
for the keel. Now leave this for a time while the 
stem and stern posts are made. 

These are of oak as they have to stand up to 
some hard knocks and can be cut out of a 
rft. 6in. by rft. by rin. piece of curly grained oak 
(see Fig. 2). 

Then fix the stem and stern posts to the keel 
This should be done by a scarf joint as in Fig. 3. 


The Frames 
The frames take a great strain and must there- 
fore be made carefully. ‘They should be cut out of 
tin. deal or pine and must be cut out with a bow- 
saw and smoothed off with a spokeshave (see Fig. 
4). There is a groove cut at A which must be the 
thickness of the keel and }in. deep to fit into a 
similar one in the keel. Make sure that these fit 
well and glue and screw them to the keel, the 
screw coming from underneath. 
All screws must be brass as iron ones will rust 
and rot the wood around them. 
The gunwales also have to take a great strain 
when the boat comes alongside the bank or landing 
Pd 
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Fig. '2—Stem and stern Posts 
cut from one piece 
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Fig. 4—The frames for the deck and 
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Fig. 3—The scarf joint in the keel 
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stage and while getting in and out of the boat she 
will bump. 

Take two 14ft. by din. by 2in. pieces of deal, 
clean and free from knots. ‘Then mark a line 1in 
below the top of the stem and stern posts on each 
side. Below that set another line parallel to the 
first, 2ins. below it. ‘The gunwales will be fitted 
to the stem and stern posts in these places. 

Now bevel off one end of the first gunwale and 
screw it to the stem post with three No. 6 11n. 
brass screws. Then draw the gunwale round 
until it is at No. 1 frame (see Fig. 5) and screw with 
two of the same size screws. ‘Then draw it round 
until it comes to No. 2 frame (Fig. 5) and screw in 
the same way. 

Now cut off at the required length, bevel off 
and screw with three more of the same size screws. 
The other gunwale is fixed in the same way. 

The cockpit and deck are not finished until the 
canvas has been put on, but first of all the cockpit 
must be formed. ‘This is done by running two 
ribs from frame to frame 3ins. from the gunwales 
(see Fig. 6.) 

These should be 2ins. by rin. deal and fitted by 
means of fillets and brackets (Fig. 6). 

Then the centre rib has to be fitted. These also 
are of 2in. by rin. deal and must be fitted from the 
stem and stern posts to the middle of the top of the 
frames, Fig. 6. 


GUNWALE 






Fig. 7 — End ~ 
section show- 
ing battens 


> 
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Go to a good timber yard and ask for ten pieces 
of din. by jin. by 14ft. pieces of pine. Tell the 
merchant that if there are any flaws in the wood 
it will be useless. ‘These battens are fitted to the 
posts and frames the same way as the gunwales 
(Fig. 6). 

Ribs 

The three ribs are in the cockpit which is 6ft. 
long and must be equal distances apart and 
therefore,they are 1ft. 6ins. away from each other. 

Take three pieces of stripwood 4ft. 6ins. by rin. 
by jin. and screw the centre of it to the keel. 
1ft. 6ins. from the 1st frame screw to all the 
battens and then on to the gunwales and cut off 
surplus wood. The other two ribs are fixed in 
exactly the same way. 

The ribs add greatly to the strength of the boat 


Turn the frame over with the keel upwards and 
tack from keel to gunwales. The canvas should 
be tacked along the side of the keel, the edges 
having been turned over to add to the strength. 
The tacks should be about tdins. apart at the keel 
and 4in. copper or galvanised tacks should be used. 


Length of Canvas 


Then stretch the covering tightly down to the 
gunwale and tack along the top of it, first making 
sure that all the creases are removed. 

Next cut the canvas to the required length and 
tack up the sides of the stem and stern posts.. 
Now cover the decks in the same way. ‘The fore 
and aft decks should be of one piece of calico 
stretched over the centre rib and tacked on to 
the gunwales. 

Then we come to the side decks. A strip is 


placed along each side and tacked on | 


fey 6. ee BO ee ‘ne to the side of the side rib and on to the 
. n a oe top of the gunwales. Put fillet strips 
STEM i 1G se 16% STERN along the gunwales to- cover the tacks 








Fig. 5—A‘section and plan view with dimensions 
and keep the craft in its original shape. They 
should be steamed to make them bend more easily 
‘before putting on. Three will be sufficient and 
they must be screwed on to each batten and the 
gunwales (Fig. 7.) 

Before the canvas covering is put on, the whole 
of the framework must be well glasspapered and 
sharp edges taken off. 


Covering the Frame 


Now we come to the covering. Some people 
prefer to use a 13 oz. white duck canvas for this 
kind of craft but the writer prefers unbleached 
calico which is found quite stout enough. ‘This 
is much cheaper than 13 oz, canvas and will also 


keep the weight lower and the cost of transport 
will be cheaper. 






which will also prevent the canvas being 
rubbed when coming alongside the 
bank. | 


Waterproofing and Painting 


Your canoe is now ready for water- 
proofing and painting. The best way to 
do this is to paint the covering with 
two coats of linseed oil. When this 
is dry, paint the outside with a good lead paint 
giving it a good thick coat and then a thin one 
to finish off. Give the inside one a coat 
also. 


Green, blue and red are good colours for the 
outside and white is always the right colour for 
the inside. 


The floor grating is made of four 6ft. by 2in. by 
2in. pieces of deal being laid across four pieces of 
tin, square deal and screwed with 1}in. No. 6 
brass screws. 


You now have a fine little craft which will 
carry you through calm and quite rough seas and 
will give you hours of healthy exercise and enter- 
tainment in the fine weather. 





Mechanical Grinder—(Continued from Opposite page) 


When cut out, glue the body part to the tenoned 
leg part so the body is bent forward as in the 
illustration. The leg pieces are then pinned in 
place to work freely and the leg glued to the base 
mortise. 

The arms are held with a single pin which is cut 
to project }in. and bent over. The arms must 
hang loosely when the hammer (consisting of a 
rounded match in a small piece of tin. dowelling 
having flints in both ends) is forced in the hand 
holes. 

Having attached the leg piece to the outside 
of the boot of the figure on the treadle, make 
necessary adjustment via the treadle dowel 
shafting. Short lengths of flex are connected 


(not soldered) to the motor terminals, after which 
paper clips or wireless plugs are affixed to the other 
ends, With the plugs, the article can be worked 
better from a Grid Bias (9-volt) battery costing 
6d. at the stores. 

Owing to the different voltage sockets, you can 
get a variety of speed. With the paper clips, 
ordinary flashlamp batteries are used. If you 
desire increased voltage, two refills can be con- 
nected together in series. As a finish, the 
novelty is best coloured in bright enamels. Re- 
move the motor and all working parts to do so. 
When dry, clear all holes which must be free for 
movement. A jin. thick base could be glued to 
the other if desired. 
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CPs os 


entails the use of a miniature motor. It 

would be quite easy, however, to omit the 
motor and fit an axle and a pulley in the stand and 
grindstone wheel for working from a model steam 
engine or a different type of motor. 

If, too, the opposite end of the axle had a handle, 
you would also get effective results if turned 
fairly quickly. 

Quickly ? Yes, you see, apart from doing his 
realistic, mechanical actions, the workman—in 
grinding the face of a hammer—causes sparks to 
fly out from the revolving stone, this being due to a 


W: show another electrical novelty which 


piece of cigarette-lighter flint projecting from the 


hammer face which rubs on emery cloth or glass- 
paper glued around the circumference of the 
wheel. 


Stand and Base 


' If desired, the motor supports (Fig. 1) could be 
cut from 4in. plywood as is the base piece (Fig. 3). 
Allowance has been made in the base mortises 
for jin. stuff, so this must be corrected—and from 
the inside only so that the mortises remain rin. 
apart. The motor measures thins. long by rin. 
diam. and must be flush with the supports at each 
end. 

When cut out, glue the supports to the base, 
then insert an r?in. length of 3in. dowelling into 


1G 
i\ 
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Motor supports 


Fig. 2—End_ elevation with 
pitman and front disc 


the holes provided to protrude as seen by the 
elevation at Fig. 2. The dowel must fit tight and 
not be glued in view of adjustment later. 

Having fixed the motor temporarily in the 
supports (it should fit in tightly or be bound with 
adhesive tape if found essential), cut two grind- 
stone wheels r}ins. diam. by 3/16in. thick and glue 
them together. 

When glasspapered even, make a saw cut 
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through the circumference about din. deep (see 
sketch), then fit a 2in. wide strip of emery cloth or 
glasspaper around so the ends fit in the saw kerf. 
The strip is then glued securely around the wheel, 
the rough side uppermost, of course. 


Pitman, Treadle, Etc. 


Drill a central hole through the grindstone to 
suit the shafting of the motor; the wheel should 
fit tight on same. The front disc (Fig. 2) is cut 
from jin. material and then centrally drilled to 
take the projection of the motor shaft. 

The eccentric hole (for connecting the pitman) 
should be made with a pin. The pitman is cut 
from 1/16in. plywood ; the holes in same are made 
slightly larger to ensure freedom. 

The treadle is cut from tin. plywood, same 
having a boot belonging to the statuette. The 
central hole is drilled to take a small roundhead 
brass screw fairly loosely or a pin. The end pin 
holes should be just neat and no more. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 


: 1 piece plywood—6ins. by 4ins. by hin. thick. 

: 1 base piece—3iins. by 2}ins. by tin. thick. 

: 1 ditto—4ins. by 2jins. by lin. thick. : 
: 2 support pieces—3ins. by I}ins. by jin. thick. H 
: 1 piece plywood—6ins. by 6ins. by 1/16in. thick. 

: 1 piece dowel—Zins. by iin. diam. 

: 2 grindstone discs—I18ins. by 18ins. by 3/16in. thick. : 
: I ‘‘ Maimon’”’ motor. 

: 1 Grid Bias battery. 

: 2 wireless plugs, with flex. : 


Pin the pitman to the treadle end and cut the 
projection flush with the back. Screw or pin the 
treadle to the dowel and affix the other end of the 
pitman to the disc which is glued to the centre of 
the grindstone. 


Statuette Paris 


The tenoned leg of the statuette is cut from 
#in. plywood, including the body piece. The 
other parts are cut from 1/16in. stuff. In marking 
out, be sure to indicate the pin pivot positions as 
shown. 


(Continued foot of opposite page) 





Fig. 3—Details of base Fig. 4—Outline of figure parts 


in tin. squares 





o do without a cycle bag of some sort or 

other, but the cost of the type one sees in 
the shops is so often prohibitive, that one has 
either to go without altogether, or to put up with 
an article quite inadequate. 

This article is a boon to all cyclists who can 
handle a few simple tools. It is a cycle bag in 
thin plywood, which will be no heavier than one 
in canvas the same size, and considerably lighter 
than one in leather. 

A plywood carrier is amazingly strong if well 
made, and, with reasonable use should last almost 
indefinitely. The only danger is that, should the 
bicycle fall over, the carrier might get considerably 
damaged, but no more so than a tear damages a 
cloth one. 

The great advantages of construction in wood 
are these—you can make the carrier exactly what 
size and shape is necessary for your needs. 

First of all, it is necessary to plan out on paper 
exactly what you want. It is then a simple 
matter to obtain from this plan what quantity of 


Tice are very few cyclists who can manage 
t 
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A rear and side view with dimensions 
wood will be needed—about four feet by four feet 
should be enough for a big carrier. 

The sketches show a carrier made and designed 
to fit into the shape formed by the saddle, saddle 
tree, frame, and mudguard. 

The size can, of course, be varied to meet 
individual requirements, but remember that it is 
better to reduce the width rather than the 
height or depth. 


Cut Out in Plywood 

Now cut the necessary shapes out of 1/16in. 
plywood, with the exception of the top, which 
should be of jin. stuff. Then taking each of the 
two sides in turn, glue lengths of din. square stuff, 
preferably of satin walnut or canary wood round the 
inside edges as shown in the sketch B. 

Fairly thick, flat headed, #in. nails should be 
driven through plywood and edging, from the 
outside, and the projections of }in., bent over to 
serve as rivets. About two or three are used to 
each length as shown. ; 


A CARRIER 
TO MAKE 





These nails form ex- 
cellent and cheap 
rivets, but you can, if 
you like, use proper 
split copper ones, al- 
though these are some- 
times difficult to obtain thin enough, and of 
course, cost more. 

Now comes the more difficult part of the job. 
Proceed to glue and nail, at the same time (the 
glue will not set without the support of the nails), 
the rectangular pieces, with the exception of the 
top, to their respective edges, on one side only. 

When this is done, insert the other side at the 
opposite edges of the rectangular pieces, and glue 
and nail it to them, as with the other side. If the 
shape is irregular, difficulty may be experienced 
in nailing this latter part of the process, because 
of the task of getting suitable supports under the 
edging strips. But by the use of a bit of ingenuity, 
this can be overcome. ‘he projecting nail points 
inside must again be bent over. 


Stiffen the Corners 


When the glue has set, cornering strips, shaped 
to ft their own particular angles, should be glued 
where the front, base and backs, run alongside 
each other, and the top opening lined with jin. by 
tin. canary wood, except the back edge, which 
should have a piece of hardwood Hin. by 3in. 
securely fastened. 

The top of tin. stuff must now be hinged on the 
outside, preferably with long slender brass hinges. 
A good method of securing these is with narrow 
bolts, which are required only jin. long to go 










° NAILS RIVETED PLYWOOD 
OVER, UNDERNEATH SIDE 
een oi OR deg esc 2 
BoLTs 
SPRING FITTING OF BENT OVER 


ATTACHE CASE LOCK NAILS 


The lock fitting End view showing 

interior strips 
through the top, and jin. long to go through the 
hardwood strip at the back. These bolts should 
be riveted over. 

An attache case fitting, costing only a few pence 
and obtainable from Hobbies, can be put on the 
front of the lid, and should be fixed in the manner 
indicated in sketch A. ‘To finish, the box should 
be painted with black enamel. You will be 
surprised how much like the other type of bag it 
appeats. 
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The AMATEUR 


SRE A 


N endless number of interesting and instruc- 
Aitie electrical experiments can be carried out 

by the amateur electrician provided a supply 
of electric current is available. It is risky however 
to experiment with current taken from the house 
mains as there is always a possibility of the learner 
getting burns or unpleasant shocks from these 
_ high voltage currents, or else blowing the fuses and 
putting out the lights. 

Besides this objection, current from the mains 
is usually “ alternating,’ which limits considerably 
the range of experiments that can be carried out 
with it, so that in order to obtain a supply of 
“ direct ’’ or continuous current the only alterna- 
tives are the Dynamo, the Accumulator, or the 
Primary Battery. 


Dynamo Drives 


Dynamos need an engine to drive them or some 
form of motive power other than manual labour, 
the cost of the whole equipment usually being 
beyond the means of the youthful experimenter. 

Accumulators are also costly to buy, and a 
continual source of expense for re-charging when 
they run down. 

The primary battery, on the other hand, as a 
source of low-voltage direct current, free from any 
danger of “‘ shocks,” is often the only solution of 
the difficulty, and a really powerful battery is not 
difficult to make up, nor does it cost nearly as 
much as the dynamo or the accumulator for the 
same output capacity. 


Batteries in General 


The principal difficulty so far as the amateur is 
concerned is to decide which, out of many different 








A POWERFUL 
PRIMARY 
BATTERY 





types of cell, to choose. ‘They are a very numerous 
family and give widely different performances. 
Some are known as “‘ wet ”’ cells, others as “‘ dry ”’ 
cells. Some are suitable for only very small 
current discharges over a long period of time, 
others will give far heavier currents but for a short 
time only comparatively. 


Voltage 


The voltage or Electromotive Force per cell also 
varies considerably with different types. That is, 
the electrical pressure by which the cell is able to 
drive current round the circuit. Even when two 
different types of cell happen to give identical 
voltages it does not necessarily follow that both 
can give the saine output of current, since one may 
have a much higher “internal resistance ’”’ than 
the other. 

Resistance is usually the chief factor in an 
electric circuit which limits the current set up by a 
definite electromotive force. But there is more 
than one source of resistance in the circuit. Not 
only in the lamps or other apparatus connected to 
it but residing in the cell itself, whose internal 
resistance is greater or lesser according to its con- 
struction. 


Cells and Resistance 


Broadly speaking, all cells of the single-fluid 
type have a lower resistance than those of the 


double-fluid type containing a porous pot or! 


partition enclosing one of the elements. 

The larger the size of the elements or electrodes, 
and the closer they come together in the fluid, the 
lower will be the internal resistance and consequent- 
ly the greater the output of current in amperes. 
But the size of the plates does 
not affect the voltage of the 
cell. This depends on chemical 
action alone, which is equally 
vigorous whetherthe plates are 
large or small. 


The Chromic Acid Battery 


One of the most powerful primary 
cells, and one in which all materials 
are reasonably cheap, is the 
Chromic Acid Cell. This is a 
single-fluid type, having zine and 
carbon plates for its elements 
immersed in a solution of dilute 
sulphuric and chromic acids. 

Its electromotive force is 2 volts 
per cell, which is higher than most 


Fig. 1—Side view of battery complete with lifting gear Fig. 2—End view of ditto Other types, and it can be made 
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with an extremely low internal resistance so that 
it will give a heavy current output in amperes. 

Any voltage is obtainable in multiples of 2 by 
coupling up a number of cells in series to form a 
battery. That is, with the carbon of one cell 
connected to the zinc plate of the next, each cell 
thus adding its voltage to that of its predecessor. 
Three chromic acid cells coupled in series will give 
a total of 6 volts, and with two carbons and one 
zinc plate per cell, about 2}ins. by gins. will, when 
fully immersed in the solution, give an output of 5 
amperes at least. 


Polarisation 


One of the weaknesses to which all primary cells 
are subject is that of “ polarisation.”’ By this is 
meant the chemical action which causes bubbles of 
hydrogen gas to collect on the plates when the 
cell is at work. 

As these adhere to the plates in increasing num- 
bers, it restricts the amount of active surface ex- 
posed to the liquid, which is equivalent to increas- 
ing its internal resistance since gas is an insulator. 
Consequently the current begins to drop off unless 
these bubbles can be dispersed. 

For this reason what is known as a “ depolariser”’ 
is employed when making up the solution. In the 











Fig. 3—Top view of same 
present type of cell it is the’chromic acid which 
fulfils this duty, producing oxygen which combines 


with the hydrogen bubbles on the plates to form 
water. 


Amalgamation 


A useful preventive against wastage of the zinc 
when the battery is idle is to amalgamate them 
with mercury before the parts are assembled. 
This is done by dipping the zincs in a ten per cent 
solution of sulphuric or nitric aicd and dropping a 
few globules of mercury on to the surface. 

A coating of mercury can then be spread over 
the whole plate by rubbing it with a pad of clean 
tag and draining off any surplus mercury. The 
zincs should then keep as bright as though silver- 
plated. Wash the hands carefully after this 
operation, and avoid getting the amalgam into 
any cuts or scratches, 


Materials Required 


_ The material needed for making up the battery 
as here illustrated and described include the 
following parts, the letter references corresponding 
with those on the drawings :— . 

A. Three glazed earthenware battery jars, 34ins. 
outside diam. by 6ins. high. Alternatively 
Square glass jars such as used for No. 2 size 
Leclanché bell batteries can be employed, as 
these are obtainable from all electrical stores. 

B. Three rolled (not cast) zinc plates, 2}ins. 
wide by 7ins. high by fin. thick. 


C. Six carbon plates 2}ins. wide by 6ins, high 
by iin. thick. Cut carbons are preferable to 
the moulded carbons. 

D. Eight brass terminals with screwed shanks, 
about 2in. diam. 

E. Six pieces of brass strip 4in. wide by 3ins. 
long by 26 B.W.G. to make bridges for 
connecting the carbons in pairs. 

EF. Two strips of vulcanized fibre sheet fin. by 
3/16in. by 11ins. long. 

G. Two strips of beech or oak rin. by ins. by 
r1ins. 

H. Four brass rods 3/16ins. diam. by 24ins. long, 
threaded 2 B.A. at each end and provided with 
nuts and washers. 

J. Half a pint of “ Anti-sulphuric’’ Enamel, 
black or red. 

K. Sufficient 3in. by 5ins. planed and thick- 
nessed deal for making the battery box as 
shown, about ten feet in all. 

We can tell readers where to get all these mater- 

ials if they wish. 


Regulation of Output 


The containing case is optional, but is a great 
convenience in use. Not only can the whole 
battery be carried about by it, but the top roller 
with its cords and lifting arrangement enables the 
plates to be partially or totally immersed, or even 
drawn out of the solution altogether. : 

This is a special feature, as it prevents wastage 








Fig. 4—Enlarged sketch showing assembly of battery plates 
and method of clamping together 


of the plates when the battery is not in use, while 
the current output when at work can be regulated 
to a nicety by lowering or raising the plates in the 
solution, giving the same control as though the 
circuit were provided with a variable resistance, as 
well as an off-and-on switch. 


Battery Solution 


The exciting solution for this battery is made up 
as follows :— 


Chromic acid—g oz. by weight. 
Chlorate of Potash—r}oz. by weight. 
Sulphuric Acid—,tozs. by measure. 
Water—3 pints by measure. 


Pour the sulphuric acid slowly into the cold 
water, stirring weil, and while still warm add the 
chromic acid and lastly the chlorate of potash. 
The solution must be quite cold before filling the 
cells. 
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BRITISH-MADE 


FRETWORK DRILLS 


If you do fretwork you 
need a reliable drill—one 
which is well made and will 
Don’t buy 
cheap inferior tools which 
soon break and are useless. 
Get a Hobbies and be satis- 
fied there is none to a 
them and the price is 


















Hobbies 
Own 
Make. 


Ask for Hobbles at any good fronmongers or hardware stores, 
Hobbles Branches in London, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 


last a lifetime. 


too | 


The Best you can buy ! 


These_all-metal drills have 
strong jaw grip and easy 
running ratchet. 
weights giveaddedmomentum 


to the speed. 


RAPID 
ACTION 
DRILL 
and 4 bits 
2/6 


Trrtrttr tt ttt 


Sheffield, Leeds, Southampton, Hull. 


oe 


from Hobbies Ltd., Dereham. Norfolk. 





seanssegsuseaccnase 


ow, 


The ball 





see erraeee seeeeer., 


THE 
BOY’S 
DRILL 

with 2 bits 
10d. 


Or by post (3d. extra) 





This NEW “ Marvel ”’ 
is a strong, sturdy Fret- 
machine of sound én- 
gineering design. It has 
a welded steel frame— 
vertical stroke—ad- 
justable saw tension— 
whilst the working 
parts are in hardened 
steel. 


POWER OR 
TREADLE 


Cheap to buy... simple 
to use and understand 
...nothing likely to 
get out of order. Here, 
indeed, is the Fret- 
machine everybody can 
afford. Write for lea- 
flet to Hobbies, Ltd., 
Dereham, Norfolk. 
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Write for Free 


ALL MECHANICS 





Tidds. 


} 
/ 


“I can quite well afford 
To behave like a lord, 
For through FLUXITE I’ve saved quids 
and quids ! ”’ 
See that FLUXITE is always by you—in 
the house—garage—works 
speedy soldering 
30 years in Government Works and 
ing Engineers and Manufacturers. 


leading 
OF ALL IRONMONGERS IN 


“T’ll be taking the wife and the kids 
To the seaside this year,” remarked 


4d., &d., 1/4 and 2/8 









Price 1/6 


p round and true 


Fretmachine 


Bench 
without 


22/6 Bench Machine 
with 1/30 h.p. 
motor, switch, etc. 

Machine 84/- or with 1/20 

motor. h.p. motor 105/- 

Carriage Forward. Carriage Forward. 


q | The “Marvel” 
Pon 





27/6 


Treadle Machine. as 


Shown. 
Forward. 


Carriage 


hop—wherever 
is needed. Used ‘ 
y 


TINS 


Ask to see the FLUXITE SMALL SPACE SOLDERING SET—compact 
but prea ey NE er sire ae instructions— 7/6 
te on the Art of “SOFT” SOLDERING and ask for Leaflet 

CASE HARDENING STEEL and TEMPERING TOOLS with FLUXITE. 


Te eee e Pees ee eee eee) 
OOOO STEMS Se SE ATES ETESOTEHSE SHS ESSSESSSASESESSHSSSHSSHSSIOSOEOM 


: ee eaprrto { Your woes will NOT kee 
unless the spokes are tied with fine wire at the crossings AND 
Betray ee ak os Saga * ee Ae wheel. It’s simple 


THE FLUXITE GUN 


is always ready to put “‘Fluxite” 
on the soldering job instantly. 
A little pressure places the 
right quantity on the right spot 
and one charging lasts for ages. 


IT SIMPLIFIES ALL SOLDERING 


cee RE DAG SRE I LD TCI EE TEI IE LING ELLE L OO LOL AIT OT STL 
pFLUXITEL IM ITED, Dept. H., Dragon Works, Bermondsey St., S.E. ; 
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POWER..! 


Hobbies Steam Engines are “‘ engineeer-made.” 
That’s the secret of their extra power. They are 
utterly different from the usual “‘toy-shop” kind. 
Boilers tested to 100 Ibs. pressure. Safety valves 
that really do work. To give realism to your 
model, drive it with the real thing . . . a Hobbies 
steam engine ! 


MODEL S.E.2 


(As Illustrated above) 
Boiler gins. long, fitted with safety valve and 
overflow tap. ‘Tested to r1oolbs. Exhaust 
to funnel. Cylinder bored from the solid. 
Reduction gear has two pulleys. 
Shaft fits Meccano pulleys. i? & 
Metal base 54 by 5#ins. 

Post 6d. 


—@a MODEL S.E.4 


This magnificent model has a boiler 6ins. 
long by 2ins. dia. Tested to 1oolbs. and 
fitted with safety valve and overflow tap. 
The twin-cylinders are bored from the 
solid. Exhaust to funnel. Cylinders and 
engine frame of cast brass. 

2? 6 Two-speed reduction gear 
= with pulleys. Suk fits 
rer! rear a Metal base 





Other Models 
from 8/6 
Write for List 


Here’s an Engine 
You Can Build Yourself! 


No soldering, no mess! A spanner and screwdriver 
are the only tools you need. You can’t go wrong ; 












Hobbies 


it’s dead easy to make up a first-class engine for driving ae 

your Trix and Fretwork models, a sewing machine, Limited 
or a dynamo. The completed engine is gins. tall Dereham 
and stands on a metal base, Ilins. by 9ins. Norfolk 


It is utterly different from the 
ordinary toy-shop engine. The 
flywheel alone weighs 11b., whilst 
the total weight is about 7lbs. 


Supplied in Box 
with Funnel, 25/- 


Measure and postage 


directions a 
= 10d. Also supplied tii 


Assembled, 27/6. Postage 10d. 
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illustration on this page is always popular 
with our young readers, and in response to 
many requests for such a design, we are giving full 
details this week. Such a boat as shown here is 
sure to afford endless fun to the youngster, and it is 
very easy to build from a few odd pieces of wood. 
The boat, without the bowsprit, measures 
1oins. long with a beam of 5ins., this latter 
measurement appearing to be somewhat great 
but necessary in keeping the boat from toppling 
over when the mast and sail are installed. 


The Hull 


The hull is a piece of rin. thick deal with no 
knots. Set out the shape direct on the wood 
according to the measurements given in Fig. 1, 
and cut round with the fretsaw, afterwards 
cleaning up with glasspaper. Cut the little notch 
in at the bow for piece E, and next cut piece B. 

This will measure 3}ins. by tin. by fin. thick and 
will be securely glued on as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The crosspieces C and D are made up of two 
thicknesses of jin. stuff pinned together and 
nailed to the top of the hull (see Fig. 1). Clean off 
the ends after they are put on, so the correct 
curve of the hull is preserved. 

The bow upright (E) is 2}ins. long, 3in. wide and 
din. thick, and is fitted in and glued tightly in the 
notch in the hull. 

The Sides 

For the sides (F) take the measurement direct 
from the made-up hull, allowing a trifle in length 
for chamfering and fitting to the bow upright. 
Wood 1/16in. thick is suggested for the sides. 
They are made slightly tapering from r4ins. at the 


Tits type of sailing yacht shown in our 





Fig. 2—The main hull carcase 


A SMALL 
SAILING BOAT 


Fig. 3—Fitting the sides 


bow to rlins. at the stern. The lower edges of the 
pieces, however, must be kept at right-angles 
with the edge which adjoins the bow. 

Bore holes carefully in the thin wood, and after 
coating the top part of the hull with glue, bend it 
round and fix it with jin. brass fret pins jin. apart. 
A general clean up should now be made, and the 
sides and hull gone over with very fine glasspaper. 

The stern post (G) is next cut, glued and pinned 
on. It measures 2}ins. by fin. by jin. 

The whole boat should be coated with red lead 
paint and afterwards rubbed down and followed 
with two coats of oil paint brushed well into the 

ain. 

Sich the rudder (H) a piece of fin. wood about 
2iins. long is shaped as shown in Fig. 4, and 
fitted with two small brass eyes. Two similar eyes 
in the stern post fit under those in the rudder, 
which is held in place by a pin of bent brass. 

The rudder should thus swivel easily, and be 
controlled by a tiller arnt of wire which is bent to 
shape and pointed at one end and driven into the 
top arm of the rudder. 





Fig. 1—Dimensions of main hull 


A hole must be bored in the foremost crosspiece 
of the boat to take the mast which is shaped up 
from a piece of jin. dowel rod. The mast is 8 or 
Shins. long, and the spar for the sail 5ins. long, 
tapering off from 3/16in. in the middle to }in. at 
the ends. 

The sail should be gauged from the mast and 
spar when temporarily put together. Two brass 
eyes are run into the top of the board B to take the 
sail cords which are carried up and fastened to the 
ends of the sail spar. 

The bowsprit should be tapered from a piece of 
3/16in. rod and let into the cross piece just near 
the base of the mast. 





. 


Fig. ¢—The stern post and rudder 
lll 





NOVEL WINDMILL 
ELECTRIC FAN 





novel little Electric Fan to be described. It 

will, however, serve to give you some idea of 
the finished work which is coloured in bright 
enamels, 

The construction is plain and simple, while the 
mechanism is provided by a ‘‘ Daimon ” miniature 
electric motor costing 5s. 9d. post free from an 
address to be supplied. This tiny 3-volt motor 
can be used for other purposes where lightness 
(it weighs 14 ozs.) and smallness is necessary, the 
size being 14ins. by rin. diam. 

Naturally, the “ sails” of the windmill turn too 
quickly to suggest true realism, but if an almost 
exhausted 2-cell battery is installed in place of a 
hew one, you will obtain the desired effect. The 
switch is situated on the roof of the house at the 
back, while the battery is housed at the back of 
the mill. 


The Front and Back 


The front and back gables of the mill are cut the 
same size and shape seen at Fig. 1, the former being 
cut from 4in. deal and the latter from #in. stuff. 

When marking out the shape, ignore the outline 
of the door platform as this is cut independently 
from 3in. thick material. The dotted lines indicate 
the aperture to be cut in the back gable for the 
battery. The battery fits in endwise so that one 
half projects. 

The windows and doors in all parts, by the way, 
are cut gin. deep with a chisel prior to assembly. 
The mill gables are glued together at this juncture 
and made even at the join with a rasp and coarse 
glasspaper. 

This also applies to the parts of the motor 
housing which are cut identical from in. and 3in. 
stuff or two from Zin. stuff. The rin. diam. hole 
is best made with a suitable centre bit in a large 
piece of wood before cutting the shape. 


Base and House 
Having made the motor housing, cut an rin. 


T= illustration hardly does justice to the 
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Fig. 1—Details of mill front 
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Fig. 2—The motor housing, base 
disc and vanes 





disc (see Fig. 2) from lin. wood and screw in 
firmly, but freely to the centre of the mill gables 
at the top. Use a flathead screw and countersink 
the wood so the head is slightly below the surface. 

The motor housing is glued evenly on top after 
the roof pieces have been glued on same to protrude 
in the manner suggested in the sketch. This 
little arrangement allows the “vanes” to be 
swerved slightly. 

The work so far is glued to a base measuring 
4zins. by 3ins. by lin. thick. Keep the gables 
gin. in from the left end and 4in. in from the front 
edge. 

House and Loft 


The small platform alongside the door is cut out 
and glued in position. The adjunct house and loft 
is built up with solid blocks. The house gable 
block (A) at Fig. 4 measures 2ins. by r4ins. by rin., 
with the roof block (B) 2}ins. by rins. by 3in, 
The loft piece is rin. by 3in. by Zin. 

Glue the house block to the mill, then bevel the 
roof piece with a chisel and affix on top, the loft 
block following. A small attic piece may be 
added to the roof, but is not essential. Note 
particularly (from the end elevation at Fig.) 3) 
that the gable block is kept in Lin. from the front 
of the mill. 


Making the Sails 
The fan “sails” are cut from 1/16in. thick 


14" 





Fig. 3—House dimensions 
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plywood the size given at Fig. 2. Only one half is 
shown, so cut two together lengthwise from two 
pieces of wood. ‘The pieces are then drilled in the 
centre to suit the thickness of the motor shafting 
and glued together to make an even cross. 

| It is better to 
have a_ suitable 
nail through the 
hub holes to en- 
sure they meet 


properly. . Hub 
washers (in. 
diam. by #in. 
thick) and cut, 


drilled and insert- 
ed over the nail. 

When dry, the 
“‘sails’’ are steam- 
ed over a kettle 
and twisted to 
the left-hand side 
at a reasonable 
pitch. Twist more than necessary owing to 
decrement upon drying. ‘The nail is then with- 
drawn and the fan tested on the motor shafting 
via the battery. 

To colour the work, paint the complete structure 
grey. When dry, colour the base and doors green. 





Fig. 4—Wiring circuit with 
details of house parts 


The windows should be blackened in, with the 
‘frames’ painted on with green ; the sides and 
tops of the window spaces should be coloured 
similar, 

The roofs are painted brick red or can be covered 
with slate roof paper or red tile paper as used in 
making doll’s houses. The ‘‘ vanes”’ of the sails 
are indicated in black as shown. 


Connections 


When the enamel has dried, connect lengths of 
S.W.G. double-covered wire to the motor ter- 
minals and battery arms as in the circuit diagram 
(Fig. 4). two roundhead brass screws are driven 
in the house roof at the back, the switch being 
made from a paper clip. The bared ends of the 
wire are inserted beneath the screw heads which are 
first made loose, then tightened. 


: 


1 piece deal Gins. by 3ins. by }in. thick. 

1 piece deal 9ins. by 3ins. by jin. thick. : 

1 piece plywood 4}ins. by 3ins. by tin. thick. 

1 piece plywood Gins. by Gins. by jin. thick. 

1 piece plywood 6Gins. by 4ins. by 1/16in. thick. 
1 piece deal 2ins. by 1hins. by lin. thick. 

2 iin. by 4 roundhead brass screws. 

Electric Parts.— 

1 electric motor. 

1 2-cell battery. : : 
Some S.W.G. covered wire or ordinary twin flex. : 
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“Snap” into this 





puzzle. 
Does that make you lose interest immediately ? 
pizzle in anither wa’? 
all the abbreviations and parts of syllables. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CROSSWORD! 


HOTOGRAPHERS have a chance to test their knowledge of their favourite pastime this week. 
P clues are simple, with straightforward answers and a few technical ones to give some “ flavour”’ to the 
We might mention again, at this point, however, that no prizes are offered for correct solutions. 
Och, mon, d’ye no ken that yeer gettin’ th’ benefit o th’ 
Come now, let’s see you do it in the stipulated 30 minutes. 
That will fill in most of the spaces and make things a lot easter. 
The correct square next week, together with another crossword on another popular subject the week after. 


SOOO OO SOOOESOOSOSOSOES OOOO SOSOOOOOEDE OOO OOESOFOO OO SSEDEDESSS OS EOHOSOSOHOFOOOOHHODOO DOO HOD POD OHS OOOOUS 





The 


You can start off with 


POPS SOSSSSSSSSSIPSHSOSSSSOCHSOHSSHHHOSHSOSOSHSSHSOSHSHOOSHSHSSSHSCESOSOHOOHODOSOSEOOOOD 
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CLUES DOWN 25. We write with it. 26. You must remember to 29. Wherein films or 
1. Ifthisis poor for snapshots, 27. Same as 27 across, hold the camera at the plates are developed 
one can try a time exposure. right one. if you have no 
2. Seen in the centre of **bell.”’ 27. Not out. darkroom, 
3. 7 popular brand of roll CLUES ACROSS 28. To blurr a print. 
m, 
4, The sixteenth part of an 1. The ‘*eye’’ of a camera. 
ounce in avoirdupois 4. To be good at photography. 
weight. 6. Dirty fingers will do this to 
5. A kind of printing paper a print, 
that is fast and ideal for 7. A disjunctive particle intro- 
enlargements. ducing an alternative. 
6. The apertures in box 8. An _ intoxicating liquor 
cameras regulating the made from malt by fer- 
light. mentation. 
8. The top or summit of any- 10. Used for fixing negatives or 
thing. prints. 
9, A photographer would be 11. First half of ‘* mammal,”’ 
lost without one, 12. Many young enthusiasts 
13. Snaps are pasted in it, deserve one on the back. 
14. One should’ be _ kept 14. Short for ** doctor.” 
specially for the developer 15. ‘** Mit’ curtailed. 
or hypo. 16. Abbreviate ‘* sergeant-at- 
17. Every amateur photo- law.”" 
grapher should have one 17. The safest colour of light 
for printing, etc. in the darkroom, 
18. A well-known make of 19. It gives a splendid back- 
camera. ground to all your snaps. 
20. It is supplied on special 20. Means bitter fury. 
spools. 21. In the middle of ** boar." 
23. <A period of existence. 22. Cockney’s way of saying 
24. If you own one, it should ** him,”* > 
take a good photo. 24. Past Midnight (abbr.) ¢ 
> 








Knife Throwing 


C ULD you please give me any 
information on knife throw- 
ing >—(R.H.) 
AY, Seok native African tribes 
use throwing knives, but they 
vary very greatly—some are wider 
in the blade than they are long, 
others like the Caucasian are 
about Qins. long, Idins. wide in 
the blade, with a haft or handle 
about 5ins. long, 1 to Ildins. wide 
and #in. or so in thickness. The 
Mexicans use a smaller knife and 
throw it from the palm with the 
thumb against the haft. They 
“eject” rather than throw. The 
main thing in all these knives 
appears to be the balance, which 
for good results would seem to be 
such that the centre of gravity 
comes about 40% of the length 
from the point end. In all cases 
the throw appears to be made by 
the motion of the arm as a whole, 
rather than from the wrist. The 
main object is to attain a high 
initial velocity, either by a high 
peripheral speed, as for instance, 
swing the arm from the shoulder 
or by a very sudden and powerful 
jerky motion, the knife being held 
as lightly as possible the whole 
time, and being largely propelled 
by tangential motion. 


Tricks for White Mice 


OULD you tell me some 
tricks which I can teach to 
white mice P—(P.G.) 


yo problem depends upon 
your skill and patience. The 
easiest trick to teach your pet 
mice is by making a littie wheel in 
their cage. An article on the con- 
struction of a simple cage like this 
appeared in Hobbies Weekly, 
dated December 16th, 1933, and a 
back copy can be obtained for 3d. 
post free. Cut two discs of ply- 
wood, whatever size you wish, but 
not less than 3ins. diameter, join 
these together by strong wire bars 
din. apart or din. Bore a hole in 
one disc large enough for a mouse 
to enter, and fix the wheel with 
this hole over the exit hole of their 
box and so fixed that the wheel 
will revolve but the hole remain 
passable. The mice will enter and 
develop the habit of running over 


the little wire bars to the wheel, 
which rotates like a tread-mill and 
thus gain much exercise. Other 
tricks are best tried by training 
the animals with a piece of food in 
your hand, or to reach food, but 
they are liable to jump and bite 
you or escape. By rubbing your 
hands with aniseed you can get 
them to keep very close to your 
hands as all animals like this 
substance, and after you have 
kept them a long time and fed 
them so regularly that they know 
you, you may risk training them 
to run free outside the cage 
without escaping, but do not try 
this until you have had them long 
enough to know you. 


Home Talkies 


T HAVE a camera and a pro- 
jector and wish to make home 
talkies.—(E.C.) 


HERE are, fundamentally, 

two ways of making home 
talkies—either you can use a disc 
as on a gramophone, in which 
case you have a microphone in 
circuit with the cutting needle in 
the tone-arm. Simultaneously 
with the speech—you film the 
subject in the usual way. When 
projecting the film you run the 
film and the record (via a gramo- 
phone) simultaneously. This is 
the cheapest and easiest way—it 


is by far the most practical for 


home purposes. The other way is 
the “sound on film” system, for 
which you must use special 
faking cine camera and have a 
photo electric cell, or kerr cell, 
amplifiers and other devices to 
record the speech in the form of a 
wavy line on the film. To project, 
you need the cine projector much 
as usual, plus another photo- 
electric cell, plus amplifier and 
loudspeaker equipment. 


Hints on Hedgehogs 


SBE VE caught a hedgehog and 
am at a loss to know of the best 
methods of housing and feeding it 
as a pet —(G.L. fF.) 


E should be quite easy to tame 
dand keep a pet hedgehog, but 
in the autumn, if it is kept in the 
garden it will probably hibernate 
or sleep for the winter in some 
warm retreat. It may wander 
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away to do this unless you give it 
a box with plenty of dead leaves in, 
straw, etc. into which it can bur- 
row and keep warm. Hedgehogs 
feed on slugs, snails and insects 
and thus can be kept in kitchens 
where there are a lot of cock- 
roaches at night. As pets in big 
wooden hutches with a mesh wire 
front, like rabbit hutches, they 
will take a lot of bread and milk 
which is often a good beginning 
for them. A little minced beef, 
potatoes, etc. may be _ tried 
occasionally, but the hedgehog 
may not care so much for this as 
its natural food. As a variation 
try shrimps occasionally, it may 
develop a fondness for them. If 
you wish to keep it awake in 
winter, it will need a warm place 
such as a kitchen or frost-proof 
shed. If it goes to sleep in a snug 
retreat do not worry, for it will 
come out again in spring. Probab- 
ly you will find its body heavily 


’ invested with vermin; this does 


not stay long on humans, though 
troublesome at first when the 
hedgehog is picked up. On the 
whole, give your animal water or 
milk to drink, and vary its food 
from soft insects, grubs, slugs, 
bread and milk, cockroaches, etc., 
but during the winter it will not 
eat nearly so much as during 
summer. 


Chemistry Queries 
HY does an acid turn blue 
litmus red, and an alkali 
turn 1t blue again. Does the fact 
that all acids contain hydrogen 
have anything to do with this? — 
GE. : 
| Sowers is a blue dyestuff, its 
chief colouring matter being 
azolitmin, which is itself a red 
organic acid that forms blue salts. 
The explanation of the reverse 
phenomenonis somewhat technical. 
When an acid acts on blue litmus 
the hydrions (or hydrogen ions) 
from the acid are sufficiently con- 
centrated to cause the formation of 
some unionised red litmus acid. 
The stronger the acid being tested 
the more complete is the operation, 
and consequently the more vivid 
is the red colour. Thus you are 
correct in thinking that the 
hydrogen factor is concerned in the 
colour changing process. 








The correct way to make 


MODEL SHIP’S MASTS 
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HE masts are items of model period sailing 
ships which often receive scant, or no 
attention. 

The hull may be painstakingly accurate, the 
spars and rigging in proportion, but the masts ? 
Usually they consist of a plain round piece of 
dowelling with a slight taper at the top. 

From the Elizabethan period right down to the 
advent of iron for spars, masts were extremely 
complicated. The fore and main masts were 
usually of seven or eight separate pieces, not to 
mention the fillings. We cannot, and need not, 
make our model masts as intricate as this, but we 
can give a very authentic appearance by some 
building and marking. 

For an example, we will say that the model is 
of a warship of the period between the famous 
‘‘ Sovereign of the Seas,” and Nelson’s day. | 

The ‘ body ’ of the mast was the spindle, which 
extended from just below the partners to the head. 
In large ships the spindle was usually of two trees 
coaked together. The spindle was then flanked 
by two ‘side-trees,’ which extended from the 
heel, round the spindle, and finally tapered into 
the spindle just below the ‘ hounds.’ 


‘‘Trees” and “Fishes” 


These side-trees also consisted of two trees 
coaked together. 
fore and aft of the spindle and side-trees, and 
these made up the diameter of the mast. 

Cant pieces were fixed between the side-trees and 
side-fishes to fill up, and the whole was rounded 
and tapered. All these parts were coaked and 
bolted together, after which iron hoops, about 
four inches broad, were driven on to the mast and 
spaced four feet apart. 


The next step was the addition of the cheeks. 
These cheeks which were 3/7 the length of the 
mast, ran from the head, swelled into the stop, 
and then tapered off into the side-trees. The 
cheeks were rounded and grooved on the inside 
to fit over the iron hoops, and then coaked and 
bolted on. 


The Chocks 


An oak chock was bolted on the fore side of the 
' stop, and then a front-fish was added which 
extended from the chock nearly to the heel of the 
mast. This front fish was hollowed and grooved 
as the cheeks, to fix over the hoops, and the fore- 
side rounded to taper off into the mast. 


The gaps between the edges of the front-fish 
and the mast were stopped with ‘fillings’ and 
the whole then bound together with wooldings. 

Wooldings consisted of thirteen turns of rope 


Side-fishes were then added, © 
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strained on between two narrow iron hoops. 
There was a woolding between each of the hoops 
previously knocked on. 

Sometimes the fillings were as long as the fish, 
otherwise short pieces were used, just long enough 
to give a surface for each woolding. 


Representing Hoops 

When modelling the mast, the spindle, side- 
trees and side-fishes can be made in one moulded 
piece. Hoops can be represented by brass, tin or 
paper wound to the required thickness, smoothed, 
and painted. 

The cheeks and front-fish can be moulded and 
added (gluing is sufficient), and the wooldings 
wound on. If the model is a large one, fine black 
twine looks very realistic for the wound rope, with 
thin bands of brass or paper at each end. 

The fillings should be short and tapered. These 
look better than long ones, and show up the front- 
fish and cheeks, giving a very real ‘ built’ ap- 
pearance. 

The masts were usually treated as the hulls, 
being left timber coloured, and treated with tallow 
and turpentine. The tops were painted white. 

The general ruling for the height of the masts 
varied but slightly. Around 1,700 masts were 
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SPINDLE | Sieh 
two and one quarter times the width of the ship, 
but sixty years later it was slightly more compli- 
cated. The width of the ship was added to the 
length of the lower deck, and half this figure was 
the length of the main mast. The foremast was 
t/9 less, and the mizzen about 1/7 less. 

The mast was thickest at the partners, and then 
at the first quarter tapered 1/61; at the second 
1/15; at the third 1/7, and at the fourth at the 
stop 1/4. The taper continued to the head, which 
was 1/3 less than the diameter of the mast at the 
partners. From the partners to the heel the mast 
usually tapered off for 1/7. 
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For original Tips published the sender will receive two dozen Fretsaw Blades. 
received, or guarantee to print them. Send to The Editor, Hobbies Weekly, Dereham, 
rough pencil sketches if necessary. 


Bedside Lamp 


AKE the Noah’s Ark Match 
Holder (as described in 
Hobbies, dated Jan. 29th, 1938), 
but leave out the overlay on sides 
and the emery cloth on roof. Fit 





a sheet of coloured cellophane 
inside, covering windows and 
doors, Screw a bulb holder into 
base, fit bulb and connect to a 
flashlamp battery. When lit it 
makes an attractive little lamp.— 

(G.E.) 


Book Edge Writing 


Bl Boe tip will be found very 
useful when it is necessary 
to write on the leaf edges of a book, 
When a pencil is used the point 
tends to sink into the leaves, but 
if a piece of carbon is used a much 
plainer character is produced.— 


Gia ay 


Ship’s Ladders 


ERE is a tip for making 
_4 ladders for your model boat. 
First obtain some thin brass wire 


SS 
BRASS WIRE 
TWISTED 


oa 


THIN MATCH - 
STICK 


and a number of half-match 
sticks. Thin these down and twist 
the wire around them as in 
diagram.—(D.D.) 





HINTS & TH Neapihc 


WORTH KNOWING ~— 


Handy Weights. 


F you do not have a set of 

weights, you can weigh small 
amounts of a substance by this 
method. Put a certain weight in 
one pan of a balance, and in the 
other some air-rifle pellets to 
equal the balance. By counting 


the pellets you can then find a 


fraction of a weight.—(C. H.) 


Clean Boring 


HEN boring a hole with a 

brace and bit, keep boring 
until the point of the bit shows 
through the opposite side of the 
wood, and then reverse the wood. 
Start boring where the point of the 
bit protruded, and you will find 
that the waste wood will come out 
without breaking the edge of the 
hole.—(P.B.) 


Cycle Freewheel Hint 


A? a useful hint when a cycle 
freewheel gets clogged and 
will not catch, a few drops of 
paraffin put inside the freewheel 
will often overcome the trouble 
and save expense.—(A.P.) 


“Hints and Tips” Book 


Wi not keep your hints and 
tips in a book? Have 


an ordinary exercise book into 
which on the right-hand side copy 
down the instructions and on the 
left-hand side the sketch if there 
is one from the Hints and Tips 
Page. Cover the backs with wall- 
paper and put a label on the front 
cover. On the front inside cover 
put an index and number the 


pages.—(J.S.) 
Invisible Ink 


ERE is the recipe for an 

invisible ink for which one 
generally has the constituents in 
the home. The ink is made by 
adding a little cornflour to water. 
Now comes the difference. Most 
other invisible inks are made to 
appear by heating, but for this 
one get a cup of hot water and put 
a drop or two ofiodine init, Hold 
the paper over the steam and a 
blue-purple writing will appear.— 
(A.H.P.) 
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We cannot acknowledge all those 
Norfolk. Keep them short and add 


Model Names 
A BEN making a waterline 


ship model it is desirable to 
fit a name plate on the baseboard. 
An easy way to make one is to 
stamp the name with one of 





those machines found on most 
railway stations where the 
name comes out nicely on a 
strip of aluminium, which already 
has two holes for fixing. Then pin 
the name-plate on to a piece of 
triangular fillet—(A.B.) 


Cycle Tip 


HEN putting new handle 
grips on a cycle a good tip 
is to clean the handle bar ends 
with emery paper, then smear 
them with vaseline, and the grips 
slide on much more easily.—(W.C.) 


Improved Morse Signaller 


N the design No. 2106 “ Scout 

Morse Signaller,”’ instead of the 
copper strip, a small bell push 
from the sixpenny stores looks 
much better-—(D.M.) 


Railway Fencing 


Des method of adding to 
the realistic appearance of 
your model railway is to use this 
miniature fence. This is made of 





HAIR PIN 





hairpins which can be purchased 
for a few pence in sizes to suit 
your model. The rails of the 
fence are thin strips of soft wood, 
through which the pins are 
inserted. After this, the strips 
may be glued to posts.—(C.R.) 





our readers who want Pen Pals is Denmark, 

but unfortunately there are not too many 
readers in that country who are good correspon- 
dents. It is, after all, a wonderfully interesting 
part of Europe and England has many historical, 
political and trade links with it. I am glad 
therefore,to give readers the opportunity of making 
friends with a correspondent from Denmark, and 
am sure he will be pleased to give their address 
to other fellows there, so quite a little pen club 
can be formed. ‘This reader is sixteen years old 
and his name and address are Knud Lauritzen, 
Aarosundvej 15, Haderslev, Denmark. Now then, 


you letter writers ! 
% * * 


ITH the beginning of May and the approach 
of summer, there is bound to be increasing 


interest in photography, and I do hope 
those who have cameras will not wait until their 
holidays before they bring them out. We have 
already had an article on overhauling your camera 
if it has been laid away for the winter, and when 
those little attentions have been undertaken you 
will no doubt be able to go picture hunting every 
week-end. Much of the joy of photography must 
come to our readers in the operations of developing 
and printing for themselves, and although this 
can be done at the chemists it is much more 
exciting and certainly cheaper to do it yourselves. 
, * * x 
N order too, to encourage amateur photo- 
graphers to do their own developing and 
printing and thereby derive more pleasure and 
interest from their hobby, I have arranged for 
special free copies to be obtainable of a helpful 24 
page booklet for 
which readers would 
be well advised-to 
apply. In it are ex- 
plained, step by step, 
the successive stages 
of  picture-making 
with the camera. 
Following the simple 
instructions is no 
reason why a person 
who has never before 
even seen a film de- 
veloped or a print 
made should not 
achieve success at his 
first attempt. The 
booklet ‘‘ Modern 
Photographic Devel- 
opment”’ will be sent 
free to readers who 


er of the countries which seems popular with 





“The COMET ” LOCOMOTIVE 





mention Hobbies Weekly and write to Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co., Snow Hill Buildings, London, 
| ee 


* > * 


the feminine workers it would be interesting 

to know what proportion of our readers are 
ladies. ‘There are certainly more than there were, 
as is shown by the increasing entries in our com- 
petitions. Their interest, too, is slightly different 
as revealed by my mail bag and requests. The 
fellows are naturally interested in models of 
mechanical things, and designs which are practical 
and solid. The ladies, however, take more to the 
dainty little articles in fretwork, and particularly 
boxes and cabinets for their own needs. 


[‘ connection with my note last week about 


a co * 


| FIND, for instance that in the Royal Orphanage 


School for Girls at Wolverhampton, fretwork is’ 


quite a favourite hobby and many models and 
pieces of ordinary work have been completed. It 
is interesting to note that some work at making 
statuette figures of people of other lands, whilst 
others are forming almost a complete zoo with 
cut-out animals. Such a hive of industry is 
keenly fostered by the Headmistress and needless 
to say the girls thoroughly enjoyit. I only wonder 
if they enjoy the process of clearing up afterwards 
and putting everything away neatly as little as 
‘George’ does! His joy seems to be in getting 
everything all over the office as untidily as possible 
and then. cheerily to trot off home and leave 
somebody else to clear up. Am afraid George 
will never reform ! 

* * cS 


WAS glad to hear 
| recently of the 

success achieved 
by Master Stanley 
Jermy, of Market 
Lane, Blundeston, 
Lowestoft, who won 
a Hobbies Tool set 
with his excellent 
work at Evening In- 
stitute Classes. The 
village, you may be 
interested to know is 
the ‘‘ Blundestone ”’ 
which was immortal- 
ized by Dickens as 
the birthplace of 
‘David Copperfield ” 
in the book of that 
name. 


The Editor 


Vikaane\ sok 
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TAMP Approvals: 4d. upwards, half catalogue price. 
—Vectis Stamp Supply, Binstead, I.0.W. 








REE! 40 British Colonial Stamps (including K.G. 

VI and pictorials), to approval applicants enclosing 
2d. postage (abroad 6d.)—ACE Stamp Co., 118 St. Peter’s 
Road, Reading. 





UILD A BOAT, Home Kits from 27/6, Completed 
from 49/6.—METACRAFT (H), Christchurch, Hants. 











? STAMPS FREE. Ask for . approvals.—Oakes, 
Box 5403, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
RE YOU INTERESTED IN INSECTS? Join the 
Amateur Entomologists’ Society. Annual — sub- 
scription 4/-, including nine Bulletins. Specimen and 
particulars 3d. from—B. A. Cooper, 61 Okehampton 
Road, London, N.W.10. 


EAD the “Stamp Collectors Fortnightly.” Editor 
Fred J. Melville, for lively articles and latest news, 
5/- annually or 2d. fortnightly from your newsagent. 
Specimen from “ S.C.F.” 44 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 











RAND New Cabinet Maker’s 4in. Precision Planing 

Machines, £4. Motorised, {7. Electric Motors ; Paint 
Spray Plants; Drilling Machines, etc.—John H. Steel, 
Bingley. 


WANTED original poems, songs, for immediate con- 


sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 


Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 280, Toronto, Canada. 


ONELY? Then write Secy., U.C.C., 16BB. Cambridge 
St., London, S.W.1. Genuine. Established 1905. 








OW TO STOP SMOKING.—Genuine remedy, proved 
by testimonials.—Write, The Stanley Institute, Ltd. 
29W), 21 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4. 








100 STAMPS, all different, free to approval appli- 
cants sending 2d. postage.—Errington Maequire 
(0), 51 Atkins Road, London, S.W. 12. 


accepted as one word. 
They will be inserted in the earliest issue. 
fretwork goods or those shown in Hobbies Handbook. Orders can be sent 
either to Hobbies Weekly, Advertisement Dept. 30/32 Ludgate Hill, London, 


order. 





The advertisements are inserted at the rate of 2d. per word prepaid. Name 
and address are counted, but initials or groups, such as E.P.S. or £1/11/6 are 


Postal Order and Stamps must accompany the 
To sell anything except 


E.C.4, or Dereham, Norfolk. 


a gg OE ig HS 


CIENTIFIC OPTICAL BARGAINS. Limited Stock. 


Below— 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE OUTFITS 5/6!! Un- 
surpassed value. Employing high grade lenses suitable 
for viewing Nebulae, Planets, etc. Comprising l}in. 
aperture objective at 303in. focus with brass cell. Superior 
eyepieces with tubes. Two celestial magnification 35 and 
50 diameters. One terrestial 12 diameters. In compart- 
ment box with illustrated assembling instructions—below. 


LABORATORY MICROSCOPES 27/6!! Full triple nose- 
piece objectives 100, 200, 300 diameters. Rack and pinion 
focusing, etc. Supplied to dentists, chemists, works and 
professional laboratories. Send 3d. stamps for actual 
photographs and particulars.—below. 

MICROSCOPE POLARIZERS 13/6!! Complete polariz- 
ing unit with analyzer to fit above or any standard 
instrument.—Below. 
MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES 1/-!! 
in cell.—Below. 

MIDGET TELESCOPES 1/3!! Open fountain pen size. 
9 mile range. Triple brass sections. Bound in real 
hide.—Below. 

ALL INSTRUMENTS POST FREE. Extra abroad, C.W.O. 
C.O.D. 1/- extra. J. K. M. Holmes, Scientific Instrument 
Dealer, Dept. H, ‘“ Vizcaya,’ Wolveleigh, Gosforth, 
Northumberland. 


Focus fin. complete 


TAMPS! Pictorial, Colonial, Triangular, etc. 50 
different Colonials Free to applicants for Approval 
Sheets.—C. Stroud, 30 Kendor Avenue, Epsom, Surrey. 


"THOUSANDS American magazines, Books, Hobbies, 


Handicrafts, Woodwork, Gadgets, Inventions, every- 
thing. Samples and catalogue 2/6.—G. A. Final, 15 
Nashleigh Hill, Chesham. 


TAMP PARCEL, 100 world varieties 25 
Empire, 1,000 mounts, 1/--—20 Rushmere 
Ipswich. 


choice, 


Road, 


IRD’S EGGS—Price List Free—Gowland, Naturalist, 
Barnston, Wirral. 











In Pairs—with Correct Bias 
Buy from any Hobbies Branch or Agent or direct 


from Hobbies Limited, Dereham, Norfolk. 


MINIATURE 
BOWLS 


| mates ag Sort aos 
T Play on the table, carpet, 
} 4 / 6 i 2 ae on the lawn. 
game full of excitement 
SET and skill. Buy a set 
Post 6d. Set t today. It will give you 
comune four more fun...... more thrills 
n. hardwood 
bowls, one jack than you ever thought 
test ees possible. 
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AS it ever occurred to you 

how fearfully dry our hobby 
may become unless we are careful ? 
Not dry to ourselves, but to others, 
and it should therefore be the aim 
of every young philatelist to avoid 
this. Because one of the best 
things which we can do for the 
hobby is to get more and more 
people interested. 

At first sight this may appear 
wrong, because you may think the 
more people there are collecting, 
the more difficult it will be to get 
specimens. Actually, this is not 
the case, except with the much 
more valuable stamps. The more 
there are collecting, the more 
stamps will be saved and the 
greater number in circulation. 

Certainly the greater the num- 
ber of collectors, the greater the 
demand and consequently the 
higher the prices for the valuable 
stamps and the greater the de- 
mand when we want to sell some 
of our own stamps. 

Now let us consider some of the 
ways in which we can popularise 
the hobby. The obvious course 
is to show our collections to as 
many people as possible. This 
may have one of two effects, 
either of which will serve our 
purpose. 





One of the 
smallest stamps 


First, it may induce the viewer 
to start collecting. If this is the 
case, then unload some of your 
common duplicates upon him. 
Not too many at a time, but give 
him a few and keep him interested. 

The second effect may result in 
the person saying that he will not 
collect himself, but he will bear 
you in mind and see if he can get 
some for you. 

But there is a third possibility. 
That is, he may see your stamps 





‘ 
‘snebersaris 


and say to himself: ‘ Well of all 
the uninteresting hobbies, stamp 
collecting is the worst.”’ 

Probably you will see the case 
better if you think of some after- 
noon you have spent with a 
photographer friend who has taken 
nothing but photographs of his 
family and who insists that you 
look right through the album and 
see photograph of “X” at one 
year, photograph of “ X” at two 
years and so on. 

Compare that with an afternoon 
spent with someone who has taken 
a set of snaps which illustrate, say, 
a boat being built, or the process 
of mining china clay or slate. 

Even if the second set of photo- 
graphs are poor the interest is far 
above even works of art showing 
ee Ris 

Now which is your collection? 
Just page after page of stamps all 
correctly mounted but about 
which there is nothing to say 
other than “ That is a complete 
set of the 1900 issue from such and 
such a country.” 

Or do you, when you -have a 
friend to look at your stamps,say 
to him: “ Let me show you a copy 
of the first penny postage stamp 
issued,” and then turn to a penny 
black of 1840 of Great Britain. 
Then say: “ Here 
is one of the small- 
est stamps ever 
issued ” and show 
him the Victoria 
3d. of 1873 or 1901. 

Then again: 
“Here is a stamp 
printed in no less 
than four colours ”’ 
and you turn to 
the stamps of 
Panama and point 


Printed on the back of military maps tg the } cent of the 


1906 issue (carmine, blue, green 
and orange). 

What one might call the ordin- 
ary straightforward collection 
may appeal to a friend who is 
already a collector, but it will 
not bring any recruits, while the 
interesting method will help—even 
if some of the specimens are 
slightly torn or heavily post- 
marked. 

That almost reads as though 
the writer advises the retention 
of bad specimens torn or heavily 
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FOR ALL 





postmarked, Well, he does—but 
not of common varieties. Only of 
those which are of very definite 
interest and which one is not 
likely to get again easily. 

Suppose the young collector 
takes a hint from the advanced 
specialist. When a large stamp 
exhibition is coming off the 
advanced collector does not dream 
of sending his whole collection for 
exhibition. One reason for this 
is that there would not be sufficient 
space, but he selects a few 
specimens which are of interest to 
other people and he sends these. 

Very well, then, select out of 
your own collection say six or 
eight stamps or pages, learn all 
you can about these, paying par- 
ticular attention to points which 
will appeal to a non-collector and 
be ready to show them, passing 
over the remainder unless anyone 
definitely asks to see them. 

A certain draw is two stamps 
very nearly the same. Ask them 
to pick out the difference. Give 
them one or two easy ones. Then 
a puzzler. 

In these pages we are always 
indicating such points of interest 
and it only needs you to pick out 
the particular stamp which appeals 
to you and of which you have a 
specimen. Memorise the history 
and point it out to others. 

It should be possible for you to 
buy some of the specimens quoted. 
They are always chosen so they 
should be within the purse of any 
one of you. The Panama stamp 
mentioned costs fourpence and 
the 1901 Victoria halfpenny can be 
bought for three pence. 

Then you might contrast this 
with one of the largest stamps— 
that of Russia—the 1921 Volga 
famine relief. It can be bought 
for sixpence unused, and was 
illustrated in the issue of Hobbies 
Weekly dated Nov. 20th. 

Stamps printed on unusual paper 
are always quaint. 

The two stamps shown from Lat- 
via are both printed on the back of 
German military maps. The back 
of one of these is shown so you can 
see what they look like. They 
were issued in 1918 and now they 
only cost twopence each. The 
same country used bank notes on 
which to print stamps and these 
may be procured quite cheaply, 
too. 





BRITISH-MADE FRETFRAMES 


The finest handframes for fretwork in the world are made by Hobbies Ltd., and they are 
used all over the world. They have special saw grips which are unequalled and are made 





Arn of material which will last a lifetime. You have only to compare them with any 
lay others and you will see 
i SS ea their superiority immediately. Always ask 
e for Hobbies 
THE LEVER to get the best. 
HANDFRAME 






THE TOGGLE 












F Age = eae == 
Hf LEVER 
}) The most popular frame inthe HANDFRA HE KE 
Wry  world.The top lever isa special F ME 4% BA LITE 







feature, makingit easy to get 

the right saw tension, The 

handle provides for the use of 
shortened sawblades, 


TOGGLE FRAME 








12in. ~ 4/3 16in; ~ 4/9 
l4in. ~ 4/6 18in. - 5/- 





The latest pattern trame 
with comfortable handle, 
The tension of the saw 
; obtained by throwing the 
Alaa only from the handle forward as a lever 


best material and 12 in. he 14 in, 3/6 
guaranteed good in. 3/9 


HOBBIES 


An Expert Designed It... 


You will be thrilled at the wonderful perform- 











A real handframe with pistol grip handle 
of bakelite. A superior and everlasting 
tool, well worth double, 


12in. Frame “6, uS 

14in. __,, Sea 4/6 

16in. ,, both TAD 
Buy from any Hobbies Branch or Agent 


or by Post (6d. extra) from Hobbies 
Limited, Dereham, Norfolk. 




































eee ee ance of this splendid model. An expert de- 

3ft. 10in. EF PENS signed it. From tip to tip of its 3ft. roins. 
Wing Span / Vez = Y, wing span it reflects the touch of a master 
ee gate hand. Remember, this is no midget......but 

“a ‘5 Hh Le : I) \ a model you will be proud to fly anywhere. 
14in. “ Prop ii [ue RY a The kit of parts costs only 19/6 and is really 
| a evar cheap at the price. Start building it NOW ! 


Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk and Branches 


ts 
A Flying Model 
—_Build it from this Kit 
The Kit includes 14in. Airscrew, balsa, 
spruce, birch, gears, piano wire, thyds. es 
Fap Silk “Durofix,” 20yds. strip rubber, 
etc. and costs only 19/6 ; postage 6d. The 3 
design chart (No. 2121) and instructions OP ANE 
cost a further 6d. 
rete LN 
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OBBIES 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. LTD. 
Below are the addresses where Hobbies goods can be purchased. 
in addition, all leading stores and ironmongers stock or can 
obtain your requirements in fretwork and woodwork, designs, 
wood, turned legs, moulding, polish, ete. 

HOBBIES OWN BRANCHES— 
LONDON — —- — 16 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I. 


LONDON - - - - — —_ (47 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
LONDON - -—- — — 83 NEWINGTON BUTTS, S.E.I1. 
GLASGOW - - — — —- - 326 ARGYLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER —- = —- -— —- — — 10 @ICCADILLY. 
BIRMINGHAM —- = = — — —_ 9a HIGH STREET. 
SHEFFIELD - - —- —- -— 4 ST. PAUL’S PARADE. 
LEEDS - -— — = {0 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
SOUTHAMPTON —- - - 25 BERNARD STREET. 
Svea - - — — — — — 13 PROSPECT STREET. 


NADA 
54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO. 
HOBBIES AGENCIES— 
Aberdeen.—Jas. Mutch, Ltd., 47 Broad Street ; Blackburn.— 
Mr. H. Mercer, 68 Darwen Street; Bradford.—Messrs. T. 
Underwood & Co., 17 Lower Godwin Street ; Brighton.—J. 
B. Bennett & Co., North Road ; Cambridge.—Mr. H. S. 
Driver, 28 Hills Road; Canterbury.—Mr. T. D. Goodman, 
83 Burgate Street and 16 St. George's Street ; Cardiff. 
John Hall (Tools) Ltd., 22 and 24 Morgan Arcade; 
Croydon.—L. H. Turtle, Ltd., 6 Crown Hill; Dover.—Mr. E. F. 
Bockham, Queen's Gardens; Dublin.—Mr. J. J. McQuillan, 
86 Capel Street; Dundee.—Phins Ltd., 29 Nethergate ; 
Folkestone.—Mr. W. Allsworth, 16 and 18 Guildhall Street ; 
Hastings.—Mr. W. H. Mozley, 4 York Buildings; Leicester.— 
Mr. Frank Berry, 3 Loseby Lane; Liverpool.—Mr. C. Lucas, 
17. Houghton Street; London.—Messrs. H. Osman, 
166 Aldersgate Street, E.C. ; Newport, Mon.—Jobn Hall (Tools) 
Ltd., 81 High Street; Reading.—Mr. W. J. Sargent, 
44 West Street; Swansea.—John Hall (Tools)  Ltd., 
8 Gower Street; York.—Messrs. J. H. Shouksmith & Sons, 
132 Micklegate. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS : 


DEREHAM, NORFOLK 
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GENERAL NOTICES. 


EDITORIAL. 

All Editorial matter should be sent to The Editor, Hobbies Weekly 
Dereham, Norfolk. If enclosed with orders or other matter for 
Hobbies Ltd., it should be written on a separate sheet of paper. Any 
poe Raa an answer must have a stamped addressed envelops 
enclose 


DESIGN SHEETS, 

The presentation Design Sheet is given only with current copies of 
Hobbies Weekly, and not with back numbers. The designs, however, 
can be obtained separately, from Hobbies Ltd., price 43d., posi frea, 
or 10d. in the case of double size sheets. 


_ADVERTISEMENTS. 
All orders and letters respecting advertisements should be addressed 
either to the Advertisement Manager, Hobbies Weekly, Dereham 
Norfolk, or to 30/32, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


INDEXES AND BINDING CASES. 

An Index for any volume is obtainable for 44d. post free, and Binding 
Cases to take a complete set of 26 issues (making the volume) are 
supplied for 1/6, or sent post free for 1/8. The Cases are in red linen 
with gold blocked name on the front. The Azabook Binder, to hold 
24 copies which you can fix in yourself is 3/3 (3/6 post free) includinz 
two dozen fastening staples. 


BACK COPIES. 
Back copies are obtainable from the Editorial address given above 


or from the Publisher, price 2d. a copy, plus pestage. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The Editor is always pleased to consider suitable articles for these 
pages, which, if accepted, will be paid for at the usual rates. While 
every effort will be made to return unsuitable contributions (if stamps 
for that purpose are sent with them), the Editor does not accept any 
responsibility for their loss. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Hobbies will be forwarded by post to any part of the world at the 
following prepaid rates. Twelve months 13/-, six months 6/6, three 
months, 3/3. Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 











Index to Vol. 85 


Think how easy it is to refer to. Qt, 1937 
your copies merely by looking in t 

the index for what you want to ° 
do, It contains hundreds 

of subjects each in alpha- 1938 
betical order so you can 
turn it up at a minute’s 
notice. A real time-saver ! 


Price Ald @ Post free. 
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Hobbies 

Weekly,Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, 
or any Hob- 
bles Branch 
or newsagent. 
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SPECIAL SALE 
GIFT VOUCHER 


for Overseas Readers only 





Everyone who spends 10/- and over in the 
: Hobbies Sale will receive a special extra 
: gift according to the amount of his pur-  ; 
chase. All you have to do is to sign this : 
Voucher and then send it by post to Hobbies 
Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk. Valuable and practi- 
cal gifts will be made according to the value 
of goods you buy. This special offer applies 
only to overseas customers who are allowed 
to send in orders up to July 30th, 1938. 





Gifts! Gifts! Gifts 


TUR Ree eee eee GP veveruserudveecessesuscscsaseensesewauseEseEsessESESeESSeEseuEESeESeseun 














REPLY COUPON 


One of these smal! Coupons and a stamp for 
iid. must be attached to your letter to the 
Editor, if you are enquiring about anything 
which demands an answer. Curt the Coupon 
out and put it in with your letter which 
should be addressed to The Editor, Hobbies 
Weekly, Dereham, Norfolk. 
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... they Must 
be Good! 


Model boats may look alike, but there 
is a difference. The ‘ Norfolk” 
Yacht is different! It is better 
finished, better value......and it sails 
better! It is making history in the 
model yacht world because of its all 
round superiority and value. 


For as little as 5/- you can buy a model 
with hollow hull and first quality 
fittings. The large boat has a cabin 
top with imitation lights. 


The Best Value 
in Model Yachts 


14in. Solid .. 2/9  16in. Hollow 8/- 


NGins 2 it ca. 816 AB a 12/- 
1Bin. =p 54/6 Ns i5/- 
12in. Hollow 5/9 24in. ,, 21/- 
AU oS 2c. OIG a ae as 27/6 


Postage extra 


Hobbies ‘ 





Printed by BatpInGc & MANSELL, London and Wisbech, 
Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C.4. 
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Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch (A’sia) Ltd. 







ORFOLK’ Yachts 


Holidays are here! For most boys this means fun 
on the model yacht pond. But what about the 
Yacht? Don’t leave it until the last minute. 
Thousands of boys up and down the country are 
sailing Hobbies ‘‘ Norfolk’? Yachts. And how 
they sail! Go to your nearest Hobbies Branch or 
Agent and ask to see the “* Norfolk” Yacht, and 
Judge it for yourself. If you write to Hobbies 
Limited, Dereham, Norfolk, an illustrated list will 


be sent you. 


The Choice of 
Boys Everywhere 











News Agency Ltd. Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 





Horace MarsHauy & Son, Lrp, 
For South Africa: Centra] 








